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BY KATE L. BROWN. 


My form is old, my face is dim, 


Oh, Iam dull and gray, 


But I will steal the Babykin 


And bear her far away. 


She will not weep to go with me, 
My bird of purest white ; 

. Lie warm, my child; sleep well, my dove; 
We journey far to-night. 


' Eurie-o! eerie-o! eerie-o! Ho, ho! 


I'll wrap her in a blanket, plucked 

_ From lonely seabirds’ breasts; 

_ Be still, you foolish, screaming gulls, 
We do not seek your nests, 

For they are on the tossing wave, — 
Far warmer lies my Love. 

She will not heed the chilling mist ; 
Sleep well, my fairest dove. 

Eurie-o! eerie-o! eerie-o! Ho, ho! 


I'll whisper her a wonder-tale, — 
__ She will not turn from me ; 
Ill spread afar the misty wreath, 
And send it out to sea; 
Unveil the slender crescent moon, 
And seize it for my Love. 
Lie warm, my bird; we’re sailing home; 
» Sleep well, my fairest dove. 
Kurie-o! eerie-o! eerie-o! Ho, ho! 


\., 


_ The world cannot do without great men, 
but great men are very troublesome to the 


THE DEAD SEA. 


[A body of clear but uncommonly salt and bitter water (far below the level of the Mediterranean Sea), 


ten and one half miles long and two and one half miles wide, situated on the southeast border of Palestine ; 


it is formed by the outpouring of the Jordan River, has no outlet, and is without vegetation and animal life. ] 


4 world. GorTHE. 

False happiness is like false money, — it passes 
for a time as well as the true, and serves some or- 
dinary occasions; but when it ts brought to the 
touch we find the lightness and alloy, and feel the 
loss. 


POPE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GLADSTONE AND HIS WORK. 


BY MARY LYON HAGAR. 


VERY one understands who is meant by Eng- 

land’s “Grand Old Man,” but there may be 

* some of us who do not know exactly why he 

Gi has come to be christened in the hearts of the people 

> by a title prouder than any that birth or royalty can 

give. He is one of the truly great men of our age, 

and it behooves us all to know what his life and 
work have been. 

William Ewart Gladstone was born in December, 

1809, the son of a wealthy Liverpool merchant. He 

is of Scotch descent, —a fact that he is as proud of 


as that he belongs to the great middle classes that 
make England’s glory and her strength. 

In his early boyhood, his father was in the habit 
of discussing with him all the questions of the day ; 
so the boy had his interest early awakened in the 
welfare of his country. 

Tn 1821, he entered Eton, where the next six years 
of his life were spent. Though he took no prizes 
there, he earned a reputation as a brilliant and prom- 
ising student. He was one of the founders of the 
“Eton Miscellany,” and to this school paper were 
contributed his first literary efforts. 

After leaving Eton, he studied privately for two 
years, then entered Christ Church College, Oxford. 
Tn the Oxford debating society, in 1830, the boy who 
was later to astonish all England by his eloquence 
made his first speech; and soon his powers of oratory 
not only won the notice of his college associates, but 
the reputation of the young speaker spread beyond 
the college walls. Only a year after his graduation 
from Oxford, he was elected Member of Parliament 
to represent his university, and was fairly launched 


on his public career. But it was not as a Liberal 
that the future-leader of the Liberal party began his 
political life. He had followed in his father’s foot- 
steps, and entered Parliament a Tory. Very soon, 
however, his Liberal tendencies began to show in his 
speeches, and his open sympathy with Italy’s struggle 
for independence under Garibaldi offended some of 
his party. 

His wise management of the money matters of 
England, when he was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, first really established his greatness ; and 
by his agency the national debt was much reduced. 

For eighteen years Mr. Gladstone represented 
Oxford in the House of Commons. But while he 
was constantly gaining in eloquence and influence, 
his opinions were changing, until at last he stood 
opposed to all the principles of his party, and lost 
the election, This was no real loss, however, for 
now he was free to take the place that was waiting 
for him, — the leadership of the Liberal party. Under 
his guidance that party rose into power; and in 
December, 1867, he was appointed to the highest 
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office the throne can fill, —that of Prime Minister of 
England. Then he seized the opportunity to urge 
the matter that has always been nearest his heart, — 
the bettering of the condition of the Irish people. 
He succeeded in gaining for them freedom in reli- 
gious matters, and secured certain rights for the 
oppressed tenants against their grasping landlords. 
He also carried a bill providing for better elementary 
education in England and Ireland. 

At the fall of the Liberal ministry, Mr. Gladstone 
retired for a time from politics and devoted himself 
to writing and lecturing ; but in 1880, he was again 
called to the premiership. During this second term, 
he urged the representation of the lower classes in 
the government; and*it is largely to him that the 
common people owe it that they have so much voice 
in their own ruling. 

In 1885, Gladstone served his third term, and 
startled his own and the opposite party by his pro- 
posal that Ireland shoutd have “Home Rule;” that 
is, a Parliament of her own. This measure led to 
much discussion, and made for Mr. Gladstone many 
enemies; nor has it yet justified its proposer by com- 
ing to pass. 

In 1892, the world had the unprecedented experi- 
ence of seeing a man appointed at the age of eighty- 
three to serve a fourth term as Prime Minister of 
England. But his wonderful endurance was broken, 
and failing strength forced him soon to lay down the 
task. He is now living in retirement. 

Such are the main events in the life of the greatest 
statesman of his time. Though the Liberal party 
claimed him, he belongs to all England; for it was 
for England, and not for one party or another, that 
he labored. Whatever mistakes he made, he has 
always led the people on the path of progress, and 
urged them to the side of humanity. He has been a 
Christian statesman, wearing humbly the greatest 


honors England can bestow, and rendering honest | 


service to his country and his God. When the queen 
wanted to reward him with knighthood, he refused, 
choosing to die as he had lived, a commoner. 

But besides his marvellous career as a statesman, 
Gladstone has earned a reputation as a thoughtful 
writer and a just critic. He has published essays on 
art, literature, and history. But the chief passion of 
his life has been the study of Homer, which he took 
up, not for enjoyment only, but as a means of making 
himself and others wiser and better. Three volumes 
of “Studies on Homer” are the visible result of his 
devotion to the Greek poet. But who shall say what 
unconscious effect it has had on his character ? 

Personally, Mr. Gladstone is said to be simple in 
manner and habits, loving air and exercise; and his 
favorite form of the latter always was chopping trees. 
He is charitable in word and deed. His chief mental 
characteristics are logical reasoning powers and tre- 
mendous energy and industry. Few men can boast 
of over sixty years faithfully given to their country’s 
service, the most fruitful, perhaps, being the ones 
after the three score and ten limit. 

But now the “old man eloquent” has spoken his 
last speech; his work is done, and the world practi- 
cally knows him no more. The papers told us. a few 
months ago, of his meeting the necessity for a pain- 
ful operation on his eyes as bravely and philosophic- 
ally as he has met all of life, and we rejoice with him 
that he is spared the infirmity of the blind poet whom 
he has so loved. 

Perhaps the tribuvs of that other great statesman, 
John Bright, best expresses our estimate of Mr. 
Gladstone: “ Who equals him in the knowledge of 
political questions, . . . in earnestness, in courage, 
and fidelity to his convictions ? ” 


In composing, think much more of your matter 
than your manner. To be sure, spirit, grace, and 
dignity of manner are of great importance, both to 
the speaker and writer; but of infinitely more im- 
portance is the weight and worth of matter. Wurv. 
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TEMPERANCE SERMONS. 
No. I, 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. — 
PrROY. XVI. 32. 


Micury, the old-time monarch! 
The half cannot be told 

Of all his far-famed glory, 
His retinue and gold. 

Strong was his arm in battle, 
For hosts obeyed his will, — 

Gave life and costly treasure 
His mandates to fulfil. 


Ships came from far-off Tarshish, 
With ivory, silver, gold, 
To deck his royal palace 
With splendors manifold. 
With cunning hand and skilful, 
Wrought artisans of fame, 
And stately walls and towers 
Gave honor to his name. 


And yet, —so saith the Scripture, 
Of sacred phrase and lore, — 
He who is slow to anger, 
And rules his spirit o’er, 
Is greater than the mighty 
Who takes a city strong. 
His power shall cherish virtue, 
His conflict conquer wrong. 


Then, check the angry impulse, 
Forbid the thought impure ; 
Brave trial and temptation, 
With patient strength endure. 
Touch not, taste not, nor handle 
Whate’er is reason’s foe; 
Beware its sting and folly, 
Its mockery and woe. 


The fruits of love and goodness, 
Joy, peace, faith, gentleness, 
Long-suffering, meekness, temperance, 
The pure in heart shall bless. 
Oh, spirit realm, God's kingdom! 
The heaven of righteousness ! 
Within God’s humblest children, 
May bide thy happiness. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW OTTO WAS MADE MANLY. 
[From the German ] 
BY EMILY C. COBB. 
Chapter IV. 
()igs knew now where he was, and with widely 


opened eyes he rose and tottered forward a 

few steps. His looks sought the sick boy, 
and something besides, — what, the miller could not 
guess. Now he stands by the little table. The medi- 
cine flask, the drink of death, thank God, was there 
still unopened, still full to the brim! 

Otto uttered a ery, seized the bottle with trembling 
hands, and concealed it under his jacket. Then he 
threw himself down before the sick-bed, and em- 
braced with passionate tenderness the hands of Franz, 
which rested on the coyerlet. 

The miller thought he had gone mad. He hastened 
to him, in order with soothing words to draw him 
away from the fever-tainted bed; but Otto bowed 
over it with wilder, more vehement emotion, cover- 
ing the hands and cheeks of his sick friend with 
tears and kisses. Franz opened his eyes, recognized 
Otto, nodded to him confidingly, and immediately 
after sank back on the pillows in his former state 
of stupor. 


‘So, face to face with his friend, Otto seemed at last 
to find content; and, breathing freely once more, 
with a face radiant with happiness, he laid his cheek 
on the arm of the miller, and sobbed aloud for joy. 
The miller espied the flask in his coat-pocket. He 
looked at Otto with a frightened, questioning glance. 

“Poison,” stammered the latter, and buried his 
face in the pillows. 

“Poison! Oh, my God!” 

Now everything was explained. 

The miller’s wife just then entered the room with 
a jug of water and cloths, and could not believe her 
eyes as she saw Otto by the bed. The miller whis- 
pered a few words, and all was made clear to her. 
Horrified, she buried her face in her hands for a 
moment, and then cast an anxious look at Franz. 
They both then tried to draw Otto away from the 
bedside, where he still knelt with his face on the pil- 
low, when from the street came the sound of a car- 
riage driven in mad haste, which thundered over the 
bridge and under the arched gateway, and drew up 
before the door. 

The miller hastened down the stairs, threw open 
the door, and saw by the light of the carriage lamps 
the white, agitated face of the apothecary; and be- 
hind him the tall figure of the minister was visible, 
his long white hair showing out of the darkness. 

“Ts Otto here?” gasped the apothecary, and seized 
the miller by the arm. 

“He is upstairs —” 

“And Franz— does he live? For God’s sake is 
he living?” cried the apothecary, and shook the 
miller with both hands. 

“ He lives —” 

“He lives? Your child lives? He has not taken 
the medicine ?” cried the apothecary, imploringly. 

“No, cousin, no. The grandmother would not 
let us give it to him Friday night; but I was just 
about to—” 

“God be praised!” cried the minister, and laid his 
hand in a quieting way on the apothecary’s shoulder. 
“His ways are wonderful.” 

“Yes, God be praised!” repeated the apothecary, 
and wiped the heavy beads of moisture from his 
brow. 

As he entered the room above, he saw his son 
kneeling by the bedside of the sick boy. Otto raised 
his head, and saw his father standing as if spellbound 
in the open doorway. With a cry he sprang toward 
him, tore the flask from his pocket, and with an 
almost transfigured expression held it up before him, 
then threw himself weeping on his breast. Deeply 
moved, the old man clasped his son in his arms, as if 
he were a treasure that heaven had newly granted 
him. His eyes fell on the sick boy, whose quiet, 
regular breathing scarcely stirred the coverlet. 

“Saved, saved!” he murmured, and pressed a kiss 
upon his child’s curly locks. : 

“Through the mercy of God,” said the minister, in 
deep emotion. He pressed warmly the hands of the 
miller and his wife, and they all turned their looks 
with sympathy on father and son, who, with repeated 
bursts of emotion, held each other still in close 
embrace. : 

At last the apothecary, with a strong effort, became 
master of himself, and turned to the miller. “God 
will continue to help you,” he said, pressing his hand, 
and imprinting a kiss on the forehead of the sleeping 
boy. “A miracle of his goodness has preserved us 
all. And now let us go. The boy must have quiet.” 

Otto bent once more over the bedside, and listened 
to the breathing of his friend. Deeply affected, the 
miller stroked his hair with his heavy hand. Then 
Otto threw himself sobbing on his breast; and the 
pressure of those strong arms told that no resent- 
ment lived in the father’s thankful heart. There 
was not a dry eye in the room. The parson uttered 
a quiet, heartfelt prayer of thanksgiving, in which 
all joined; and then the men departed, taking Otto 
with them. 

When they had left the chamber, the mother threw 
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herself down by the bedside. With hands folded as 
_»\in prayer and eyes streaming with tears, she buried 
~ her face in the pillows. 


‘silently homeward. 


Tn the distance came the sound of the departing 
‘carriage rolling over the bridge. The two men drove 
Otto’s head rested upon his 
father’s shoulder, and soon his short, quick breathing 
showed that the deadly exhausted boy had sunk into 
a deep slumber. 

Days of anxiety and care followed. From the 
terrible oyer-exertion and the contagion of the sick- 
bed only the worst results were to be feared for Otto. 
The fever increased from hour to hour. The mother 
would not leave the bedside of her darling. Becher 
showed more feeling than one would have credited 
him with. ‘he father, pale and silent, went back 
and forth, only kept up by the strength of his will. 
So passed three days of the keenest anxiety; then 
the fever lessened perceptibly, and seemed evidently 
only the result of the violent cold. 

Otto recovered; and as good tidings continued to 
come from Bergfeld, his whole character seemed to 
be elevated to a quiet, clear serenity. A lofty reso- 
lution shone forth from his eyes. It was as if the 
best side of his nature had forced itself uppermost. 
He rose from his sick-bed a different boy. 

As Otto on a quiet, sunny Sabbath morning drove 


_ with his father to Bergfeld, Franz, pale and weak, 


but convalescent, came to meet him; and as the two 
young friends, arm in arm, wandered in the bright 
sunshine, through the courtyard, over the bridge, 
and into the meadows beyond, a bond of friendship 
was sealed between them destined to endure for a 
lifetime. 

Otto rose from class to class. In three years his 
father with pride saw him enter the university, from 
which he returned a well-qualified scientific apothe- 
cary, whom even old Becher was obliged to respect. 
The father gave over the shop to him, and the 
charming Bessie became his wife. Franz had already 
taken charge of the mill. 

The two old fathers greeted each other with a 
friendly nod and slap of the shoulder when they met. 
Their two sons proved in every way worthy of them, 
and kept up the good name of the two old respectable 
families in the Bruch valley. 


THE END. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STAR CHILDREN. 
BY ISABEL T. KING. 


OME, little stars, it is time you were getting 
C ready for your work, for I am tired and want 
to go to bed,” said Mother Sun, as her bright, 
beaming smile began to fade from her dear old face, 
and she drowsily nodded her head. “It will soon be 
dark, and the earth folk need you to-night. The 
moon has gone to make a long visit with her friends 
far away; and you must rub yourselves so you will 
shine your very brightest. There is a big ship I left 
in a dangerous place, and I overheard the captain 
say, ‘I hope it will be a light night.’ And then 
there are little children with faces pressed against 
the window-pane waiting to speak to you before they 
say ‘good-night, and you must not disappoint them. 
TI have been so busy all day long I have not stopped 
one minute since I got up this morning; and even 
now those clouds over there are waiting for me to 
change their dresses to the bright purple and gold 
they put on when their day’s work is over. Now it 
is time you stopped playing and were ready to do 
your part.” ‘ 

“Qh, no,” said the stars, who were full of their 
pranks and little inclined to be serious, “we are so 
small and shed so little light we don’t think it worth 
while to try,” and, liking to tease the staid old sun, 
added, “We have scme fun for to-night, and cannot 
possibly be on hand.” And off they danced, winking 
and blinking with merriment. 


But the sun was too powerful to be long disobeyed ; 
and when darkness came, one, two, three little stars 
were twinkling in their places. Before long all 
the others had followed their good example, so that 
soon the heavens were thickly studded with their 
bright, shining lights. 

The spirit of mischief was always in them, and 
they saw the thick clouds that were resting in one 
corner of the sky until a shower should be needed 
by the earth, ‘They called to them, “It is time for 
you to come out of your corner;” and, hearing the 
call, the clouds came hurriedly rolling forth, and 
soon were spread all over the sky, concealing the 
stars so that not even their faintest ray could be seen. 
Darkness covered the heavens. 

The earth people shook their heads as they looked 
upward, and wondered why the stars had so sud- 
denly disappeared. The captain on the ship said: 
“This is a black, ugly night after all. I thought the 
stars were going to help me out.” 

Hearing this, the little stars began to feel sorry 
for the trouble they had caused, and they tried 
very hard to shine and send their light through the 
cracks in the clouds; but there could not enough go 
through to do any good. 

They remembered the wind was always kind and 
strong, and sometimes they helped each other. So 
they asked him to come to them now and with his 
mighty breath blow all the clonds back to their 
homes. ‘The big wind answered and came forth, and 
went chasing the clouds across the sky until the stars 
were all uncovered and sparkling and flashing their 
very best. 

The people looked gladly up to the heavens again ; 
and when the stn sent her first rays to bid thé world 
“vood-morning ” there, each in its place, faithfully 
and patiently keeping guard over. the sleeping earth, 
steadily shone and twinkled the little stars. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FANNY AND THE SNOW. 
BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


“ WueEn the days begin to lengthen, 
Then the cold begins to strengthen,” 
So my grandma said to mé,; 

But I’m as warm as I can be. 


See it snow and snow and snow. 
How the soft flakes come and go! 
Now they ’re dancing on my face, 
And lighting down on every place. 


Puss is rolling in the bank ; 

Down and down again she sank. 
Up she jumped and raced about, 
And shook the snowy feathers out. 


Pretty sparrows hop around, ; 
‘And nibble at the frozen ground; 

Birdies, come into the shed, 

And there youll find my crumbs of bread. 


Baby brother laughed to see 

The white dress sprinkled over me. 
“ When I come from school,” I said, 
“Tl take you on your little sled.” 


Now the sun is out again, 

Shining with his might and main ; 
All the trees are glistening bright, 
With diamonds sparkling in the light. 


Who will tell me it is cold ? 

They must be so very old. 

If they ’Il jump with me high-sky, 
They will be as warm as I. 


A GOOD COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Wuar is a good common school education? It is 
more than is comprehended under the three R’s. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, it is true, were formerly 
regarded as the sine qua non; but in this progressive, 
enlightened, educational age something additional is 
required of those who expect to command respect. 

Every boy and girl, continues the “ National Edu- 
cator,” should be able to — 

Write a good, legible hand. 

Spell all the words in ordinary use. 

Know how to use these words. 

Speak and write good English. 

Write a good social letter. 

Add a column of figures rapidly. 

Make out an ordinary account. 

Receipt it when paid. 

Write an ordinary receipt. 

Write an advertisement for a local paper. 

Write a notice or report of a public meeting. 

Write an ordinary promissory note. 

Reckon the interest or discount on it for days, 
months, and years. 

Take it to the proper place in a bank to get the cash. 

Draw an ordinary bank check. 

Make neat and correct entries in daybook and 
ledger. 

Tell the number of yards of carpet required for 
the parlor. 

Measure the pile of lumber in the shed. 

Tell the number of bushels of wheat in the largest 
bin, and the value at current rates. 

Tell something about the great. authors and states- 
men of the present day. 

Know something about the laws of health, and 
what to do in cases of emergency. 

Know how to behave in public and in good society. 

Be able to give the great general principles of 
religion. 

Have a good knowledge of the Bible. 

Have some acquaintance with the three great 
kingdoms of nature. 

Haye some knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of philosophy and astronomy. 

Have sufficient common-sense to get along in the 
world. — Exchange. 


THE MOST POWERFUL LIGHTHOUSE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Tue most powerful lighthouse in the world, now being 
built at Penmarck Point, in the Department of Finistére, 
France, is more than half finished, and will be in working 
order probably at the end of next summer, says a New 
York paper. The height of the tower is about two hun- 
dred feet, and at night its light will be visible over a 
radius of eighty miles, — that is, cover a circle one han- 
dred and sixty miles in diameter, or an area of more than 
two hundred thousand square miles. The rotundity of 
the globe will prevent the rays from striking the eye 
directly at a distance of more than forty miles, but the 
sky overhead will be illuminated for forty miles more. 
The great illuminating power of the light is provided by 
apparatus similar to the first used in France, in 1829, at 
the Heve lighthouse. The principle is based on the fact 
that a flash of lightning lasting no more than one tenth 
of a second suffices to produce on the retina its complete 
effect. The new lighthouse will send flashes of concen- 
trated light over the ocean every five seconds, each flash 
lasting one tenth of a second. The St. Katharine’s light, 
on the Isle of Wight, has an intensity of six hundred 
Carcel lamps. The new lighthouse at Penmarck Point, 
which is to be named after the Marshal Prince d’Eckmuhl, 
will be provided with a light of thirty-six million Carcel 
lamps, or thirty-six million candle-power; and that illu- 
minating strength will, it is said, be obtained by means 
of electrical apparatus having but one third of the in- 
tensity of those used at St. Katharine’s lighthouse. The 
Penmarck light will have cost, when completed, £24,000 
($120,000), the half of which is provided by the State, the 
other half by a legacy from the Marchioness de Blocque- 
ville, a daughter of Prince d’Eckmuhl.— Week's Current. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MARY’S LESSON. 
BY S. E. GANNETT. 


O ’way fom dar dis minute, honey! 
Don’ you know no better dan to be 
pesterin’ dem cows wid dat li’l red 

dress 0’ yowun? It make cows right smart 
mad to be showin’ ’em red tings, an’ dey ’ll 
hook you, shuar, ef you don’ quit.” 

“Nonsense, Eliza. That’s all a sucum- 
spection of yours. How do cows know one 
color from another, I should like to know # 
They never went to school or took color 
lessons, and I don’t believe one word of it. 
My mamma says that the colored people are 
yery sucumspicious, and that’s just what 
you are.” And Mary went on making hor- 
rible faces and shaking her dress, which 
was a bright scarlet cashmere, at the un- 
offending cows which Eliza was trying to 
milk. 

“"Deed, *tain’t no superstition o’ mine, © 
Miss Ma’ay. Cows don’ like red tings; I 
don’ know why, but dey don’. Dey hates 
7em wus ’n pison, an’ dey fights ’em, too. 
Now do go ’way, dats a good li'l’ Missy.” 

“Oh, what a fib, Eliza! Now, you know 
that’s not true. You only want to get me 
out of your way, and I’m not going, so now 
I tell you;” and Mary, who was a wilful, 
spoiled child, went on with her teasing of 
the cows. 

Mary was old enough to have known better the 
nature of cows in general, having lived nine years 
in this world, and being a well-informed child for 
her age. But she had always lived in the city, and 
was now, for the first time, visiting her aunt in 
Virginia. She was a bright, active child, accustomed 
to horses and driving, thoroughly at home on a bi- 
cycle, and did not know the meaning of the word 
fear; so she was not at all convinced of the truth 
of Eliza’s statement. Besides, she did not want to 
be controlled by Eliza. ~She hated to obey any one, 
and even her mother found it hard:to control her 
wilful ways: but to obey a black woman, and a ser- 
vant at that, was too much, she thought, to be 
expected of her, and she firmly resolved not to yield 
to Eliza’s dictation. r 

Suddenly old Ebony, a vicious black cow which 
had been watching Mary’s movements very closely, 
began to shake her horns and lower her héad ina 
threatening way, and Eliza screamed, — 

“Miss Ma’ay, go in de house dis minute, honey, 
‘fore I tells you mammy ob you! Dat cow’ll hook 
you, sure ’s you’se bon ef you don’ quit.” 

Mary was startled for a moment, both by the 
threatening movements of the cow and by Eliza’s 
peremptory order; but she quickly recovered herself, 
and to show that she was not frightened, and did not 
intend to obey, she marched boldly up to the cow, 
shaking her dress in her very eyes. 

In a flash old Ebony lowered her head, and the 
next instant Mary was high in the air, hanging by 
her dress from the cow’s horns, and being shaken 
to and fro. Now, indeed, were her courage and 
obstinacy all gone. With piercing screams she 
begged Eliza to take her off—to drive away the 
cow. But it was too late. The beast was thoroughly 
angry, and again and again threw the poor child on 
the ground, only to catch her up again on her horns 
as soon as she tried to crawl away. Poor Eliza 
tried her best to drive the cow off, even risking 
her own life to do it; but the infuriated animal, 
even in her fury, knew friend from foe, and care- 
fully avoided hurting Eliza, though she refused to 
obey her. 

Finally, as a last resort, Eliza seized one of her 
foaming pails of milk, and, watching her chance 
when the cow threw Mary on the ground, she dashed 
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its contents full in the creature’s eyes, and, before 
she could recover from the shock and blindness 
enough to impale the child again upon her horns, 
Eliza seized Mary in her arms and fied to the house. 

Wonderful to say, for this is a true story, Mary 
was unhurt except for the bruises received in her 
falls. The cow’s horns became entangled in her 
clothing each time that she raised her from the 
ground, and did not penetrate the flesh, though the 
red dress was utterly ruined. 

It proved a good lesson for Mary, for she learned 
from it that other people, even a black seryant-girl, 
might sometimes:be wiser than herself, and it was 
always safer to obey than to disobey the orders or 
wishes of older people; and so, from this little enter- 
ing wedge of “fear of consequences” Mary gradually 
learned to do right because it was right, and not be- 
cause of evil that might come from disobedience. 


HOW BIRDS TALK. 


Birps have no difficulty in making themselves under- 
stood, with a variety of calls, to their young and to each 
other. We do not notice much variation in the chirping 
calls of the English sparrows; but probably our talk is 
equally monotonous to them. No one could accuse the 
English sparrow of want of sagacity. Nor are they so 
intrusive a bird as is commonly supposed. At the coun- 
try place from which the ‘‘Listener’’ writes there are 


‘no English sparrows nearer than the outskirts of the 


village, at a distance of half a mile. This spring, how- 
ever, the Listener noticed a pair of them, male and female, 
inspecting the premises, and in particular studying the 
accommodations, from the English sparrow point of view, 
of a certain shed and hen-house. Evidently they did 
not consider the quarters eligible, for they have never 
since been seen around the place, nor any other of their 
species. After a good look around, they left the premises 
to the possession of chipping-sparrows, orioles, robins, 
red-eyed vireos, and other native Americans. A single 
male English sparrow was seen last summer on the shores 
of a lake near by; but he was evidently a wanderer, for 
none have been seen there since. The neighborhood 
abounds in chippers. — Boston Transcript. 


The best sort of revenge ts not.to be like him who 
did the injury. Marcus AnToninvs. 
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; COCOANUT MILK. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


Tue boy who buys a cocoanut in our 

’ markets carefully bores a hole in it to drain 
out the more or less acid liquid inside, which 
he calls the “ milk.” The native of a tropical 
country where this fruit grows, however, 
would throw this fluid away, scornfully re- 
ferring to it as “water.” For him the only 
cocoanut milk is derived from the hardly 
ripened, freshly plucked fruit. A deft blow 
from a cleaver cuts the nut in half, and each 
piece is drawn over a semicircular iron 
knife, with saw teeth, firmly fixed upon a 
frame, until the soft pulp is all scraped from 
the shell. A quantity of this is then put 
into a press and squeezed, and from it oozes 
a rich, creamy liquid which the natives call 


in this country, use cow’s milk. 

At the time of the World’s Fair, a col- 
ony of some seventy-five Singhalese were 
brought to Chicago by the Ceylon Tea 
Planters’ Company to attend the exhibits 
which the company made there; and there 
are few visitors to the Fair who do not 
remember the charmingly courteous little 
brown men in neat white petticoats, their 
coils of lustrous black hair surmounted by 
a tortoise-shell comb. Few stopped to 
think, though, that these strangers, in a strange 
land, might really be suffering for some article of 
food to which they had always been accustomed; 


but such was often really the case. And though these © 


Singhalese bought great quantities of cocoanuts in 
the city markets, the rancid oil, which was all that 
could be obtained from the over-ripe fruit, was so 
poor a substitute for the rich milk which they had 
been in the habit of cooking with, that many a night 
they went faint to bed, simply because they could 
not supply themselves with the only food which 
would be palatable for them. 


THE SNOW FAIRIES. 


“WHERE does it come from?” Don’t you know 
About the fairies that make the snow ? 

They ’ve a wonderful palace up on high, 

In the farthest part of the great blue sky. 
Whenever you see a tiny cloud 

Floating about in the air so proud, 

Be sure it is only a bit of snow, 

Some careless fairy has just let go. 


For the fairies lay a plot with the sun, 

And that is the way the work is done; 

The frolicsome sunbeams, full of mirth, 
Are sent on a visit to Mother Earth. 

When the rogues go dancing back again 
They carry the cloudlets in their train ; 

The fairies catch them, and cry, “ Oh, ho! 
We'll fashion them into the feathery snow.” 


So, with a thousand busy hands 

Wielding a thousand magic wands, 

They take the cloudlets the sunbeams have found, 
And they beat them up and they stir them around. 
Glancing and prancing they dance about, 


And they twist them in, and they twist them out, _ 


Till, with many an airy, fairy blow, 
They shape the crystals of fleecy snow. 


There are some minds of which we can say, they 
make light; and for others only, they are warm. — 
JOUBERT. 
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“the milk of the cocoanut,” and which they 
use as a basis for all their cooking, as we, - 
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THE CINNAMON LAUREL. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


In its natural state, this aromatic tree grows to the 
height of forty feet; its young foliage is a beautiful 
scarlet, which gradually changes to a dark glossy 
green, so that at a distance you would imagine these 
scarlet tips to be blossoms. The blossoms themselves 
are quite ugly, being of a dingy white color with 
pale yellow inside; they have a very unpleasant odor. 

The flowers appear in January, and by May have 
developed into small, purplish brown berries, each 
provided with a cup like an acorn. These berries 
when bruised and boiled with the young shoots, yield 
a fragrant oil, with which the wealthier natives 
anoint their hair. This cinnamon oil is sometimes 


- mixed with cocoanut oil and burned, when it gives 


forth a light of great brilliancy. 

From the cinnamon oil, a thick white wax can be 
prepared, which used to be in great demand for the 
manufacture of the tapers burned in Buddhist tem- 


ples; but so small was the amount of wax obtained 
from a large quantity of berries, that it has fallen 
into disuse, and the crop of purple berries serves to 
fatten flocks of turtle and cinnamon doves abound- 
ing in that vicinity. 

“Oil of camphor” can be distilled from the roots 
of the cinnamon laurel; an oil is also extracted from 
the leaves, that is sold under the name of “clove 
oil.” 

The most useful thing about the cinnamon laurel 
is its aromatic inner bark. To secure this, the leaves 
are stripped off, then the bark is slit from end to end 
with a sharp, curved, pointed knife. With this, 
aided by their fingers, the natives carefully remove 
the bark in long pieces. ‘These are heaped up, and left 
to sodden, then each piece is placed on a round bit 
of wood and scraped with a knife, the brown workers 
sitting on the ground and using their toes as extra 
fingers to steady the end of the stick, The bark is 
then left to dry in the sun, when it rolls itself up into 
light quills. These are then neatly sorted and packed, 
three or four inside of one another, and made up into 
bales ready to export. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
BESSIE’S VALENTINE. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


front of a large store, admiring the valentines 
that were conspicuously arranged to draw the 
attention of the passers-by. 

“Oh, what a beauty!” cried Flossy Graham, clap- 
ping her daintily gloved hands. “Did you ever see 
anything so sweet?” pointing, as she spoke, to an 
elaborate affair in lace and filagree work with a beau- 
tiful figure of cupid shooting an arrow through a 
gilded heart surrounded with lilies-of-the-valley and 
forget-me-nots. Underneath, in a circle, were two 
clasped hands, while two white doves hovered just 
above them. Some appropriate lines, suited to the 
occasion, were inscribed underneath, and this was 
enclosed in a handsome box. 

“Oh, isn’t it?” said Gay Harris. 
the prettiest one of all.” 

“Well, they are all pretty, I think, and I hope I 
will get some one of them,” said Alice French, a 
quiet, handsomely dressed girl of twelve. 

The girls were on their way home from school, 
and had stopped to admire the valentines for a few 
moments. While they were still looking at them, a 
plainly dressed girl came by and stopped near the 
others. 

“‘Oh-h-h,” she said, “ how lovely!” 

“Which? these over here?” pointing to a lot of 
comic valentines; here is one that looks just like 
you,” said Flossy Graham, teasingly. ‘Same eyes 
and mouth, and, I declare, if her hair is n’t red, too! 
Perhaps it is a photograph. Have you any left? If 
you haye, send me one for my valentine,” and the 
girl laughed and nudged her companion. 

“Yes,” said Gay Harris, ‘“‘I never saw a more 
perfect likeness, and her dress is patched, too! Well, 
if I ever!” 

Bessie Martin was about the same age as the other 
girls, and attended the same school. Her mother 
was a widow, and it was only by using the strictest 
economy that she was able to keep Bessie in school. 
Her clothes were neat but plain, and had been 
mended very carefully; but, nevertheless, mended, 
and this gave the scholars the chance to nickname 
her “Bessie Patch.” This caused poor Bessie many 
bitter tears, but she had never complained to her 
mother, —her lot was already hard enough to bear; 
so she studied faithfully, and tried not to notice the 
looks of scorn cast upon her by her thoughtless 
schoolmates. 

The scene at the store, however, was more than 
human nature could bear; turning quickly, she was 
about to utter a stinging retort, when Alice French 
said gently, — 

“Never mind, Bessie, you are such a good scholar 
your dress need not trouble you; you will win the 
prize at the end of the term, I am sure.. I will walk 
a part of the way home with you, as our paths lie in 
the same direction. Good evening, girls,” to Flossy 
and Gay, who were looking at her in surprise; and 
taking Bessie’s arm the two walked away. 

Flossy and Gay looked at each other, gave a con- 
temptuous sniff, and started homeward down another 
street. 

“Stuck up nobody ! 


: eae girls were standing before the glass 


“T think it is 


T don’t think she ought to be 
allowed to come to our-school. Why, her mother 
goes out to work by the day. Was n’t she mad, 
though? My, how her' eyes flashed! Let’s buy one 
of those valentines and send it to her, and write a 
verse to put in with it, and sign Fred Allcott’s name 
to it,” said Gay. 

“ Agreed,” said Flossy. 

And, turning, they went back to the store and 
bought the very valentine they had been looking at, 
and then hurried home. 

As Gay only lived across the street from Flossy, 
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she told her to come over that evening and they 
would fix “the thing” up lovely. So after supper 
Flossie asked permission to go over to Gay’s to write 
an essay for the coming Friday, amd, taking her 
wraps, she was soon seated in the library with Gay, 
who, getting pens and paper, proceeded, as she said, 
“to draw up the documents.” 

“Can you write verses, Gay ?” 

“Never tried,” said Gay; “but maybe I might if 
T had to.” 

“Well, you have to now; so put on your thinking- 
cap and be about it.” 

“Well, let ’s see. It must be something sweet, of 
course; so here goes, — 


“Miss Bessie, you are lovely; 
Miss Bessie, you’re divine; 
T love you very truly, 
Please be my valentine. 

This picture much resembles, 
Although it can’t outshine, 
The one to whom I send it, 
My precious valentine. 


“ How will that do?” 

“Oh, splendid!” eried Flossy, clapping her hands. 
“Now sign Fred Allcott’s name to it, and we will 
seal it and the ‘picture’ up and send it to the post- 
office to-morrow, and she will get it on her way from 
school, Oh, my, I’ll bet she won’t speak to Fred 
again! He always seems to think there is no one else 
so good as she is, if she is a nobody. Well, it’s time 
I was going. Be sure to be at school to-morrow, 
and don’t forget the valentine.” 

“ Never fear.” 

“Good-night;” and Flossy was soon at her own 
door. 

As Alice and Bessie walked slowly homeward, the 
tears which Bessie could no longer repress gathered 
in her eyes and rolled down her cheeks. Alice tried 
to comfort her, but in vain; and it was some time 
before she could control herself sufficiently to tell her 
friend how very poor her mother was, and how hard 
she worked to keep her only child in school, hoping 
she would sometime be able to help earn a living. 

“But, oh, I would rather work in the factory, or 
as a nurse girl, or anything, than to be made fun of 
all the time,” said Bessie, despairingly. 

“ Well, don’t mind them, they are not worth erying 
over; I will be your friend. And think what a joy 
it will be to your mother if you win the prize. Is it 
not worth all the little vexations you meet with ?” 

Thus speaking, Alice soon cheered Bessie up, until 
she almost smiled when she bade her good-by and 
turned toward home. 

When Alice reached home she sought. her mother 
and told her of Bessie and her trouble, and how 
Flossy and Gay had made fun of her patched dresses. 

“Tam very sorry to hear this,” said Mrs. French, 
“for Mrs. Martin is a very worthy woman, and is 
trying to train Bessie up to be a good and noble girl, 
and I hope she will sueceed. We must help them if 
we can get Mrs. Martin to accept aid in any way, 
but she has always refused help hitherto.” 

When Alice told her mother about the valentines, 
a sudden thought seemed to strike her, and she 
laughed gayly. 

“Oh, mother, I am going to tell Cousin Fred to 
buy her the valentine she admired so much to-day! 
He thinks a great deal of her, because she is such a 
fine scholar; and, to tell the truth, he and I are the 
only real friends she has among all those rich girls 
and boys.” 

“Just as you like, my dear,” said her mother. 

As Alice hurried to school the next morning, she 
caught up with her Cousin Fred, and told him how 
the girls had treated Bessie at the store, and how 
delighted she would be with one of the handsome 
valentines. “TI don’t suppose she ever had anything 
so nice in her life, and it would be a joke on Flossy 
and Gay if you were to send her one, for they will 
look for one from you certain.” 


“ Well, they will look in vain, then; for I do not 
consider them worthy a nice valentine, and I am 
above sending a comic ‘horror’ to any one.” 

On reaching the store, they went in, and Alice 
pointed out the valentine. Fred bought it, and 
directing the package in a round boyish hand, left it 
at the store until he returned from school. 

All day Flossy and Gay seemed to have a most 
wonderful secret; they laughed and whispered until 
they were severely reprimanded by their teacher, 
and made a complete failure in their lessons; while 
Bessie’s perfect recitations only served to feed the 
fires of envy and jealousy that burned up all the 
other good thoughts in their hearts and made them 
dislike the innocent cause of their trouble more than 
ever. 

Fred deposited his package in the office as soon as 
school was over and, stepping to one side, waited to 
see the scholars get their mail. One by one they 
came in. Almost every one got at least one valen- 
tine, and were laughing merrily over the comic ones, 
or admiring the nicer ones. 

Flossy and Gay, however, seemed quite disap- 
pointed, as neither one was fortunate enough to win 
the old saint’s favor. And standing one side, Gay 
said, — 

“Tet ’s wait and see Bess Patch get her ‘ photo. 

“He, he,” tittered Flossy. ‘ Won’t her eyes 
snap?” 

Just then Bessie and Alice French came in. 
postmaster handed each of the girls a letter. 

“Let us open them,” said Alice. “Here is mine; 
pretty, isn’t it? Now, what have you? Please show 
me,” as Bessie turned away to hide her crimson 
cheeks ; but not soon enough, for Fred Alcott, stand- 
ing just behind them, had seen the name signed at 
the bottom. 

“There is some mistake about that; I never sent 
you that valentine,” he said. “I think I recognize 
the writing, and if I am not mistaken it is the 
work of those girls,” pointing to Flossy and Gay, 
who were trying.to appear very much unconcerned, 
but not succeeding very well. 

“By the way, Miss Bessie,” said the postmaster, 
“here is a package for you that I overlooked,” hand- 
ing it to the embatrassed girl. 

Just then Fred suddenly remembered an errand 
he had to do and started for home. 

Bessie did not wish to examine the contents of any 
more valentines in public, but Alice insisted on seeing 
what this one contained; so, more to please her 
friend than anything else, Bessie undid the wrap- 
pings, — and, oh, joy, there before her eyes was that 
lovely valentine she had wished so much to haye! 

“Oh, who sent it? Did you, Alice?” 

Alice said she did not, but she had a pretty good 
idea who did. 

Flossy and Gay looked daggers at the two girls as 
they passed out, and Gay said, — 

“Sending valentines is not very funny after all.” 


29) 


The 


DUTCH LULLABY. 


Wrwnken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe, — 
Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going, and what do you wish?” 
The old moon asked the three. 
“ We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 

Said Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sung a song, 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe ; 

And the wind that sped them all night long 
Rufiled the waves of dew; 


The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea. 
“Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afraid are we!” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, — 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home; 
”T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought ’twas a dream they ’d~ 
dreamed, 
Of sailing that beautiful sea; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three, — 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, — 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 


And Nod. EvuGEenr FIerp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


\ [Fs BARTON was very busy printing the 
names of the good spellers on the board. 
The children were all watching with wide- 

eyed interest, each one eagerly hoping that his would 
be the next name to appear in the honored list. You 
could almost tell to which child the name belonged 
as it was printed by the beaming smile that lit his 
eyes and the look of conscious pride that oyerspread 
his countenance. 

Johnny Brown’s name had just appeared, much to 
that young gentleman’s delight, when there sounded 
at the door a peculiar sound, half knock, half scratch. 

Miss Barton put down her colored crayon, and 
stepping to the door quietly opened it, expecting to _ 
see some parent or child. Her amazement, and that 
of the little folks, can be better understood than 
described when, instead of the expected guest, in 
bounded a great white retriever, half as tall as the 
teacher and considerably taller than the children, 

What a laughing and clapping of hands there was 
in that room for a little time, to be sure! Mr. Re- 
triever did not appear to be one bit abashed by his 
noisy greeting. Indeed, he seemed to think he had a 
perfect right in the room, for was n’t his little master, 
Johnny Jones, sitting there in the last seat of the 
first line, calling him to come down there? And, 
indeed, that was just what he had come for! 

Every morning Prince Carl, for that was the dog’s 
name, accompanied Johnny as far as the school gate, 
and then reluctantly returned home at Johnny’s com- 
mand. Upon this particular day, however, Johnny 
had gotten off without him, and had come to school 
alone. 

This was more than Prince Carl could bear. He 
could not content himself that Johnny was safe at 
school without seeing him there for himself. So 
when he decided to follow him, his unerring scent 
led him straight to the room in which his master 
was a pupil. 
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Finding the door closed, he deliberately rapped on 

it with his paws until the teacher opened it, and then 
' we know how he bounded into the room. In far 
less time than it takes to tell it, he had darted down 
‘the aisle to Johnny’s place, and was licking his face 
and hands all over with his big rough red tongue. 

Miss Barton had all she could do to quiet the 
delighted little folks, who thought it great fun to see 
a dog in a schoolroom. Johnny was directed to in- 
duce the unexpected visitor to take his departure, 
but this Prince Carl was very reluctant to do. He 
seemed to enjoy his quarters quite well, and was 
making himself at home with the children, walking 
up and down the aisles, nosing at them and trying to 
lick their faces. 

After his investigations were concluded, Johnny 
succeeded in inducing Prince Carl to accompany him 
from the room. Miss Barton gave him a friendly 
pat on the head as he passed her desk, and the chil- 
dren called out regretfully after him, “Good-bye, 
“doggie, good-bye!” 

This was Prince Carl’s first and last appearance in 
the schoolroom, but it was a long time before the 
children forgot their unexpected visitor. 


———————————————— 


HOW BIG ARE THEY +? 


Lone rows of figures giving “areas in square 
miles” are apt to confuse rather than help us to 
understand the size of a country. Here are a few 
practical hints, easy to remember: — 

Greece is about the size of Vermont. 

Palestine is about one fourth the size of New York. 

Hindostan is more than a hundred times as large 
-as Palestine. 

The great desert of Africa has nearly the present 
dimensions of the United States. 

The Red Sea would reach from Washington to 
Colorado, and it is three times as wide as Lake 

» Ontario. 

The English Channel is nearly as large as Lake 
Superior. 

The Mediterranean, if placed across North Amer- 
ica, would make sea navigation from San Diego to 
Baltimore. 

The Caspian Sea would stretch from New York to 
St. Augustine; it is as wide as from New York to 
Rochester. 

Great Britain is about two thirds the size of 
Hindostan, one twelfth of China, and one twenty-fifth 
of the United States. 

The Gulf of Mexico is about ten times the size 
of Lake Superior, and about as large as the Sea of 
Kamchatka, Bay of Bengal, China Sea, Okhotsk, or 
Japan; Lake Ontario would go in each of them more 
than fifty times. 

The following bodies of water are about the same 
size: German Ocean, Black Sea, Yellow Sea; Hud- 
son Bay is rather larger ; the Baltic, Adriatic, Persian 
Gulf, Augean Sea, half as large, and somewhat larger 
than Lake Superior. — Wellspring. 
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THE SAD STORY OF MRS. BANTAM 
WHITE. 


BY IDA CLEVELAND. 


Dear little Mrs. Banty White, 
Allin her Sunday gown, 

And with her basket on her arm, 
Goes to the market town. 


Said little Mrs. Banty White, 
“Now, you’ll be good, my dears, 
And I’ll come back all safe and sound, 
So don’t have any fears.” 


Now little Mrs. Banty White 
Has all her shopping done, 
And puts into her basket small, 
For each her chicks, a bun. 


Dear little Mrs. Banty White 
Has got to cross a brook; 

So down she sits to have a rest, 
All in a leafy nook. 


Now little Mrs. Banty White 
Sees coming up the street 
That naughty fellow, Mr. Fox, 
She does not wish to meet. 


“ Ah, little Mrs. Banty White!” 
The fox said with a smile. 

“Say, shall I help you o’er the brook, 
Or will you rest a while 4 


“For, little Mrs. Banty White, 
You ’ll wet your pretty shoes.” 

She smiled, and, holding out her hand, 
Said, “ Yes, sir, if you choose.” 


Alas, poor Mrs. Banty White! 
The fox he gave a jump, 

And swallowed Mrs. Banty White 
All in a little lump. 


For Every Other Sumiay. 
SOME WINTER FUN. 


BY M. E. DOCKHAM. 


{Inrropuction. — There is a little girl in Beverly who has 
been sick a great deal. She is my dear little niece. To amuse 
her and help pass away the weary hours, I have written her 
stories of what happened when I was a child. She wishes 
“Auntie would put them in some paper, so other little girls 
may read them.’”’ SoI send them to the boys and girls of the 
Every OTHER SUNDAY, hoping they will like them. As there is 
snow on the ground, I will tell about our winter fun first.] 


W vine I was a little girl I lived in a pretty 
village, through which ran a lovely river, 
called St. George’s River. The land rose to 
high hills on both sides, and our house stood on the 
tip-top of one. 

Such fun as we had coasting! Often when I see 
the city children I do wish they could have the same 
long, long coasts that we had, with no teams to be 
afraid of and no policeman to send them off, but get 
on asled and go faster and faster, away, away down 
along hill and across the bridge. Whew! it fairly 
takes my breath away just to think of it. Wonder 
if I would dare to ge down now. Don’t believe I 
would. 

Usually, instead of going back up our hill, we 
drew our sleds to the top of the opposite one, which 
was very steep. Oh, did n’t we come down that one 
fast!—up and down, up and down, till our fingers 
and toes, and our noses too, got awful cold; then the 
whole troop of boys and girls went into my mother’s 
kitchen and warmed themselves. All the children 
liked my mother. 

The schoolhouse was half-way down the hill, and 
once I coaxed the teacher to slide down to it on my 
sled. Off we started; and just before we reached 
there my runner struck a stick, and over went the 
sled. Wasn’t I scared when I saw the teacher roll- 
ing over in the snow!- She jumped up and laughed. 

What would you think to wake up some morning 
and find the banks of snow so high as almost to cover 
the windows? Many times I have had to stand up 
in a chair to look out. Big snow-storms seem to have 
gone out of fashion. From the chambers the whole 
town looked as if wrapped in a soft white cloak that 
glistened very brightly in the sunshine. Father was 


_obliged to go outside and shovel the windows out. 


If it happened to be washing-day, we opened the 
windows and shovyelled the snow into tubs to melt 


instead of going away out into the yard to the well. 
We dug great holes in the snow-banks, and called 
them houses, —large enough for us to go into they 
were. We made snow-men. We built snow-forts, 
and had great battles with snowballs for canon. 

After a great storm the roads had to be “ broken 
out;” that is, oxen were yoked to a kind of big sled, 
shaped like a flatiron, which was drawn over the 
roads, cutting a path for teams. The heavier the 
flatiron was, the better path it made; so the men let 
us children jump on and ride, Ihave seen as many 
as eight oxen, or four yoke, hitched to one flatiron 
after a big storm. How would you like that ride? 
Jolly fun! 

Girls did n’t skate much in those days, but our 
brothers drew us on our sleds as they skated up and 
down the frozen river. 

When the top of the snow melted a little in the 
sun and then froze at night, it formed a crust which 
often was strong enough to bear us up without break- 
ing. You will laugh when I tell you that we sat 
upon shingles and slid down through the orchard! 
The runners of the sled would be likely to cut through 
the crust, you know. 

No electric or horse cars were in our village, but 
twice a day the old-fashioned stage-coach with its 
four horses passed through. When the roads were 
very smooth and slippery it wasn’t safe to go down 
the hills slowly, because the coach would slue, — that 
is, slip round sideways, — and tip over. So the driver 
gathered up the reins in his hand, gave his long whip 
a big crack, and the horses galloped down the hill 
just asfast as they could. It always frightened me 
to see them. Once I went down that way. Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! 

A funny thing happened on our hill one day, which 
I will try to tell you about, though I know it won’t 
be half so funny as if you had seen it. The lady 
next door wanted to go away for a few weeks, and 
her cow was to be taken to her father’s, over the 
other side of the river. She asked a very tall, slim 
man to lead the cow there. He put a rope round 
her horns, and led her out of the barn. She no 
sooner stepped out than she kicked up her heels and 
slipped the rope off, then started to run. The man 
could n’t reach her horns, so he caught hold of her 
tail, and hung on to it all the way down that hill, his 
long legs flying fast to keep up with the cow. Off 
went his hat; his coat-tails stuck out straight behind 
him; the balls of snow flew thick and fast from the 
cow’s heels. The men and boys shouted as he rushed 
past the stores. My little sister Fannie cried because 
she thought he would pull her tail out. 

In the winter evenings we had sums to do or 
lessons to learn, after which we popped corn, told 
stories, or played games. Very often our father took 
us on his knees and, with his arms around us, told us 
stories of how the squirrels lined their nests with 
soft, warm things, such as bits of fur or wool or 
feathers, to keep them warm through the cold 
weather ; how in the fall they gathered nuts, one by 
one, carrying them in their mouths to their homes to 
eat during the winter; how the birds flew away to 
warmer countries ; how the flies hid away in cracks 
to keep warm; how the pretty butterflies took care 
of themselves; and how God wrapped the buds on 
the trees in a good thick casing to keep out the snow 
and cold till the warm spring sun should awake them, 
—lovely stories! I love to think of these pleasant 
evenings, and I wish all little folks’ fathers were as 
kind as mine. 

How elegant the trees looked all covered with snow 
and ice! And when the sun shone upon them all the 
lovely colors of the rainbow danced before our eyes. 
Lused to think the world was most beautiful, most 
lovely; and so it is, dear children. We still have the 
ice and rainbow colors in winter, and all the sweet 
flowers and grass and fruit in summer, and the lovely, 
lovely sky the whole year round. Let us thank the 
loving Heavenly Father for all he has given us. 
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Every Othe: Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tun Editor is not’ always happy when crowded, 
for instance in a street car; but here it is different. 
When pushed into a corner, he knows that EvEery 
Oruer Sunp4yY is so full of good things there is no 
space left for him. He is happy over the crowded 
condition of the present number. But in order to 
keep off the feeling of lonesome littleness, he has 
taken under his wing two young friends, both fur- 
nishing poems: one a valentine to the Editor, the 
other a dog story. The Editor is proud of his 
“Young Contributors,” and is right glad to share 
the “Chair” with them. 

The Letter-Box is full to overflowing ; many letters 
are waiting. Next number we shall have something 
to say about two girls, twins, readers of EVERY 
Orner SunpAy, whom the Editor met not long 
ago. 


A VALENTINE. 


DEAR Mr. Epiror, — 
Would you mind 
Getting a valentine 
Of this kind ? 
It’s not a card, 
Or a thing of lace, 
But a great big word 
With an honest face; 
And it’s only a boy 
That sends it to you, 
Who reads your paper, 
And wants to do 
The thing that is right, — 
You can help him through 
With the kind of work 
He has to do: 
Determination ! 
RoBeRT VANCE STEWART 
(Twelve years old). 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


The Editor is highly pleased to receive the above val- 
entine; it came just before Valentine’s Day, and this is 
the first chance we have had to acknowledge it. Thank 
you, Master Robert, for your bright greeting. We ’ll 
help you through! 


STORY OF A BAD PUG. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Ler me tell you about this bad, naughty pug, 
Which every one wanted to kiss and to hug. 
He upset a lamp and caused a fire, 

Then every one thought he had better expire. 


Martha Ann was an artist sweet, — 

She could paint and draw both pretty and neat; 
But alas, alas, one hapless day 

She painted an angel flying away. 


She finished her painting and set it to dry; 

Mer work had been long, and she heayed a sigh. 
Her pet pug came when she went out; 

He ’d make it better he had no doubt. 


He smeared it with his paws so white, 
And grabbed it as if he was going to bite, 
Till no one could tell what it used to be, 
And just in the midst of it, in came she. 


She spanked that pug till he nearly died, 
And vowed she ’d give him away beside. 
“T ll never have a dog like that,” 

Said she; “I’d rather have a cat.” 


Poor pug will never again be bad; 

He feels that his mistress is terribly mad; 
He wears an injured look on his face, 
And thinks that this is a pretty bad case. 


Aneruusa N. Hitpreru (twelve years old). 


LETTER-BOX. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I have become very much inter- 
ested in your puzzle department, and I am patiently 
waiting for the next paper. I belong to the Unitarian 
Sunday School of. Rochester. Our pastor’s name is Rev. 
W.C. Gannett, and we all love him dearly. I have made 
out all the puzzles but the word ‘‘ Constantinople,’”’ which 
my sister is trying to make out, and she will send it in 
later. My name you will notice below, and I am twelve 
years old. My papa is glad to see me interested in the 
puzzle department, as he thinks they are very instructive. 
Enclosed you will find answers to puzzles in No. 10. 
Respectfully yours, ALMENA OWLER. 


[The answers are all correct. ] 
RocuHester, N. Y. 
Dear Evrror, —I am very much interested in your 
word puzzles. I belong to the Unitarian Sunday School, 
and our minister’s name is Rev. W. C. Gannett. I enjoy 
the papers very much, and hope there will be more word 
puzzles. I am ten years old, but I will be eleven the 
eighth of February. Enclosed you will find my list of 
nine hundred and eighty-eight words out of ‘‘Constanti- 
nople,’? which I found in Webster’s Dictionary. 
Yours truly, Jessie N. OWLER. 


WINCHENDON, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Eprror,—In your last number of Eyrry 
OrneR SunpAyY you asked to see how many little folks 
could make one hundred words out of ‘* Constantinople.” 
I have been trying, and send you a list of four hundred 
and forty-three, all from the word ‘‘Constantinople.” I 
have tried not to make use of names of persons or places. 
I am thirteen years old. 


Yours sincerely, — PAULINE CULP. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 

DreAR Eprror,—In answer to the word puzzle of 

making one hundred words out of the single word ‘‘ Con- 

stantinople,” I send you two hundred. I like your paper 

very much. You would please me very much by putting 

this in your paper. I go to the Arlington Unitarian 
Sunday School. Yours truly, 

Manion Sniruey. 


BARNARD MEmorIAL, Boston, Mass. 
DEAR Eprtor, —I send the answers to the puzzles in 
Vol. XII., No. 10. It was harder for our class to make 
out the subtractions than it was to make four hundred 
and sixty-two words out of ‘‘Constantinople,’’ because 
we do not know so much about definitions as we do about 
spelling ; and our teacher says we don’t know half so 
much about that as we ought. 
GABRIELLE C. BARBIER. 
[The answers are correct. ] 
DorcHESTER, Mass. 
DEAR Eprror,— There was a puzzle in the Every 
OrHER SuNDAY which was to make one hundred words 
out of ‘‘Constantinople.’’ I have made two hundred and 
eighty-two words. I made the greater part of them 
myself, but have had a little help. 
Yours truly, 
. Boston, Mass. 
DEAR Eprror, —I worked out that word puzzle which 
was in the Every OrnEer SunpAy paper, January 17. 
I made one hundred and- twenty-six words out of the 
word ‘‘ Constantinople.” I goto the Unitarian Sunday 
School. We have the paper come regularly, and I am 
very much interested in the stories. 
Yours truly, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


I Am in window, but not in glass. 

I am in iron, but not in brass. 

J am in new, but not in old. 

I am in heat, but not in cold. 

I am in ocean, but not'in sand. 

I am in earth, but not in land. 

My whole comes to us once a year, 

And when it comes brings much to cheer. 


1 pe ty Ed 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. Anexclamation. <A piece of furniture. 
The atmosphere. A consonant. JOSEPHINE PIKE. 


ENIGMA XXIX. 
I Am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 7, 6, 9, is a month in spring. 
My 1, 13, 3, 4, 5, 8, is a name for a girl. 
My 12, 2, 14, is a small house. 
My 12, 2, 11, 15, is a small horse. 
My 15, 10, 4, 11, is part of an animal. 
My whole is the name of a great author. 

OLGA ENGLAND. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 11. 


ANNA SEDERHOLM. 


Charade. Robin. 
Enigma XXV, Thou shalt not kill. 


Enigma XXVI. Serve the Lord with gladness. 
Anagram. 


to you. 
CONCEALED CAPES. 
1. Fear; 2. Horn; 3. Good Hope; 4. Lookout; 5. May; 
6. Cod; 7. Race; 8. Prince of Wales. : 


HaAroitp P. Wuitcoms. | 


Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh - 


WORD PUZZLE— ** CONSTANTINOPLE.” 
Twenty-two young people have sent us answeir ‘o this 
word puzzle. It will be of interest to our readers to kno: 
who these young contributors are, so we give in the list 
below their names, where they live, and the number of 
words each one sent : — ‘ 
Helen L. Eaton, Brunswick, Me., 105. 
Ernest Haynes, Cleveland, Ohio, 105. 
Walter A. Cook, Dorchester, Mass., 110. 
R. A. Z,, Roslindale, Mass., 105. 
Laurence Keith, North Easton, Mass., 125. 
Anna Sederholm, Boston, Mass., 126. 
Florence H. Luscomb, Boston, Mass., 127. 
Florence M. Smith, Keene, N. H., 150. 
Helena McDougall, Worcester, Mass., 150. 
Isabel Works, Los Angeles, Cal., 150. 
Marion Shirley, Arlington, Mass., 200. 
Mollie Brown, Wollaston, Mass., 223. 
Gertrude M. Ware, Hingham, Mass , 250. 
Harold P. Whitcomb, Dorchester, Mass., 282. 
Isabel Alden, Bridgewater, Mass., 282. 
Gordon W. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 827. 
Mabel J. Spalter, Winchendon, Mass., 370. 
Robert Roberts, Keokuk, Iowa, 482. 
Pauline Culp, Winchendon, Mass., 4438. ‘ 
Lulu Barden, Barnard Memorial, Boston, Mass., 462. 
‘ink Mary Taylor’s class (nine girls), Hudson, Mass., 
Jessie N. Owler, Rochester, N. Y., 988. 4 
Miss Jessie N. Owler has the honor of sending in the 
longest list of words, but, as she confesses, many of them 
were taken from the dictionary. The list is too long to 
print; it would fill one column and a half. a 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Gop anp THE Soux. The author of this thought 
ful book is Rey. Richard A. Armstrong, whose 
capacity for handling abstruse subjects is well 
known among liberal thinkers. This volume con-_ 
tains seven chapters, or essays, on lines of thought 
which relate to fundamental religion. If there is 
any earnest quest at the present time, it is the 
search for essentials, — especially the exploring 
of nature and human nature, for those permanent 
facts and principles which will give to religion a 
surer life and influence among mankind. This is 
the good and redeeming feature in these transition 
times. Dr. Armstrong presents not only strong 
arguments, but puts them in clear expression, which — 
is not a common trait among deep thinkers. He 
boldly faces the problems of the universe and tries 
to solve them on a basis of working theories. Upon 
his solution he draws the light of all the known facts” 
in science and philosophy. Not all will agree with 
his conclusions; but he is one of the sanest thinkers — 
of the number now striving to put religious belief — 
on a firm foundation. This book has received 
high commendation from the “London Spectator,” 
and deserves careful reading by our ministers and 
thoughtful laity. The subjects treated are, “Trust- — 
ing our Faculties,” “God Revealed as Power,” “ God 
Revealed as Righteousness,” ‘God Revealed as 
Love,” “The Problem of Evil,” “ Mystics and Mys- — 
ticism,”’ “ What then of the Bible ? ” : 

(London: Philip Green, 5 Essex Street. pp. 175. 
Price, $1.00. Copies can be ordered from the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.) 
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